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GRAND  CANARY 

AS  A  HEALTH-RESORT  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES 

AND  OTHERS. 


Read  in  the  Section  of  Pharmacology  and  TJierapeutics,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  held  in  Dublin, 
August,  1887,  by  Dr.  Mordey  Douglas,  Sunderland  :— 

Mk.  President  and  Gentlemen, — 

Having  had  occasion,  through  ill-health,  to  spend  the  last  two 
winters  abroad,  I  venture  to  make  some  remarks  to  you  about  the 
places  at  which  I  stayed.  During  the  first  period  of  my  expatria- 
tion I  stayed  principally  at  Madeira,  and  in  March,  last  year,  I 
went  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  visited  Orotava,  in  the  Island  of 
Teneriffe,  and  Las  Palmas,  in  Grand  Canary.  Last  winter  I  spent 
entirely  at  Las  Palmas.  I  would  not  have  trespassed  on  your 
valuable  time  were  it  not  that  Grand  Canary  is  practically 
unknown  to  the  profession. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  Madeira  that  I  need  say 
little  except  en  imssant  to  offer  my  meed  of  admiration  of  the 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  of  the  lovely  flora  which  abound 
in  great  luxuriance,  and  to  give  a  few  useful  hints.    Madeira  has 
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a  clehghtful,  vo,y  oqnablo  dimato,  but  it  lacks  sunshin..  an.I 
although  :ts  humidity  detracts  from  its  perfection,  it  does  not 
deserve  to  be  so  Wrongly  conden.ned  on  this  account  as  it  has 
been.  The  most  has  not  been  made  of  Madeira;  indeed,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  practically  nothing  had  been  done  for  the 
invahd.  iunchal,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  always  understood 
when  referring  to  Madeira.  It  is  situate  in  a  grand  amphitheatre 
facing  the  south,  and  rising  at  the  back  to  a  height  of  6  000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Most  of  Funchal  occupies  the  low  ground  near  the 
ocean,  but  innumerable  villas  are  scattered  about  on  the  mountain 
side  as  high  as  2,000  feet,  at  which  point  are  the  Mount  Church 
and  the  fine  mansion  and  charming  park  of  Mr.  Leland  Cossart. 

The  principal  hotels  in  Funchal  are  the  Santa  Clara  the 
Carmo,  the  Edinburgh,  and  Jones'.    They  are  all,  I  believe  '  well 
managed,  but  of  Santa  Clara  I  can  speak  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge.     It  is  a  very  pleasant  house  to  stay  in,  and  the 
manager,  Mr.  Cardwell,  a  hearty,  agreeable  man,  does  everythinc. 
in  his  power  to  promote  the  comfort  and  the  happiness  of  the 
visitors.    Invalids  going  to  Funchal  would,  with  advantage,  stay 
either  at  Santa  Clara  or  Jones',  as  they  are  better  situated  than 
the  others,  being  160  feet  above  the  sea.     The  Carmo  and  the 
Edinburgh  are  both  in  the  heart  of  the  town  on  the  low  ground, 
where  the  air  is  sultry  and  depressing.     A  great  objection  to^ 
Funchal  is  that  you  can  hardly  move  without  having  to  climb  a 
hill.    During  my  visit  there  were  several  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
which  caused  considerable  uneasiness  amongst  the  visitors.    Dr.  J. 
A.  Magrath,  of  Plymouth,  and  I  did  not  hesitate,  owing  to  the  con- 
formation and  geological  structure  of  the  land,  to  pronounce  the 
much-vaunted  water  at  the  Governor's  palace  as  unreliable.    I  wrote 
to  one  of  the  Funchal  newspapers  condemning  all  the  water  supplies, 
and  suggested  that  reservoirs  should  be  made  up  the  mountains, 
and  the  water  brought  down  to  Funchal  in  iron  pipes.     This,  I 
have  been  pleased  to  learn,  the  municipal  council  have  decided  to 
do.    My  condemnation  of  the  water  was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  Professor  Corfield's  analysis  of  three  samples,  collected  at  the 
fountains  at  the  Palace,  of  one  of  which  he  says :    "  The  water 


has  a  foul  smell  after  keeping;  highly  contaminated,  and  qui  o 
unfit  for  domestic  use."  Therefore,  visitors  at  Madeira  wdl  consult 
their  safety  by  drinking  Apollinaris,  or  by  taking  carj  that  the 
native  water  is  boiled  and  filtered  before  they  partake  of  it. 

Before  directing  your  attention  especially  to  Orotava,  the 
second  place  I  visited,  permit  me  to  make  some  general  remarks 
about  the  physical  causes  which  climatically  affect  the  whole 
Canary  group. 

The  seven  islands  forming  the  Canary  group  are  situate  in 
the  Atlantic  off  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  between  27°  4  and 
29°  3'  north  latitude,  and  13°  3'  and  18°  2'  west  longitude.  They 
are  all  of  volcanic  origin.  Grand  Canary,  the  most  important, 
and  most  fertile  island  of  the  group,  is  nearly  circular  m  shape, 
with  a  diameter  of  24  miles.  Its  highest  peak,  Los  Pexos,  is 
6,400  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  considering  the  climate  of  any  spot  in  the  Canary  Islands 
attention  must  be  paid,  not  only  to  the  aspect  of  the  place  and  its 
relation  to  adjacent  land  and  water,  but  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic 
must  be  investigated  as  to  their  temperature,  and  of  the  winds  it 
must  be  inquired  as  to  their  force,  prevalent  direction,  and  whether 
they  are  dry  or  moist,  and  lastly,  the  proximity  of  the  great 
African  desert  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  Gulf  Stream  dividing  at  the  Azores,   its  south-west 
current  meets  on  its  way  Madeira,  causing  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
its  watery  vapour  the  profusion  and  beauty  of  the  vegetation  for 
which  the  island  is  so  famous,  but  at  the  same  time  causing  so 
high  a  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  as  to  bring  Madeira  mto^no 
little  disfavour  as  a  health  resort.    Continuing  its  course,  the  Gulf 
Stream  bathes  the  shores  of  the  more  westerly  of  the  Canaries. 
According  to  the  records  of  the  Challenged  expedition,  the  surface 
temperature  of  the  Atlantic  at  Madeira  on  February  5th,  1873, 
was  62-9°  the  atmospheric  humidity  being  85  per  cent.;  on  the  7th, 
at  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe,  it  was  62•3^  humidity  86  per  cent.,  and  on 
the  12th,  off  Gomera,  it  was  63-7°  and  the  humidity  was  so  high  as 
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92  per  cent.    At  Orotava,  in  February  1884   n  u 
%  temperature  of  the  sea  to  be  65  r  11 ,  . 
I^^.  Bioruaan  ascertained  that  it  va  6  -lo"^;;;';^^-'-^' 
•  Gu]f  Stream  is  concornprl  T  ''^^^  '°  the 

no  »i.es  wMe  o,;„..3  Jca!  a  iet  Tr/j:"'' 
easterly  islands,  Lanzerote,  Fuertevent,,!,      T .  '""8 

Canary  with  its  o-pnfio  ^i.,,        i  •    .  Crand 

island  of  Ten    fe  b  '        T  '"e 

acoorfingt  M   L  is. 
s  "  ^vii.  cscott,  (Jilementary  MeteoroIoRy  n   9A'l\    i  • 

'l>e  w:nte.  enveloped  in  .he  sonth-west  .cist  ZL  cnlt 

Already  enough  has  been  advanced  to  indieat,  th»t  .1, 
salnbrious  elinrates  „,  the  Canaries  shonld  h  to.  d  fo^lTh 
islanas   nearest  Africa      T   hnvo      ^     .  .  , 

,r,  bnt  I  nndersL";;  Z/riJ:^"' ^ 
are  or  the  .ost  part  dry,  ba^en  lands,  .ith  littt  tX  and  2 
yet  do  not  afford  good  aeeommodation.  « ater,  and  as 

Island  r^Tr'"         "  'to 

at tn  ion   br^  '         '°  P"'™'ar 

attention,  but  before  doing  so  allow  me  to  return  to  Orotava  so 
that  I  may  speak  of  the  plaees  in  the  order  in  which  I  tnewIL 

It  is  nnneeessary  for  me  to  dilate  on  Orotava,  since  very  latelv 
Mr  Ernest  Hart  has,  in  the  pages  of  the  "British  Medical  Journ^  » 
so  fu l  y  desenbed  it  in  his  interesting  letters  entitled,  -A  w"t 
Tnp  to  the  Fortunate  Islands,"  and  Dr.  George  V.  Perez  has  lo 
eontnbnted  an  article  to  the  holiday  number  of  tl  -L  nd on 
Medreal  Eecord.-   I  spent  a  fortnight  at  Orotava  in  Marel  ts: 


r;«::n/«..  ,.n„. ..  ..... 

uorth  coast  of  Teneriffe,  m  a  beautiful  valley   said  by 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  world,  but,  cunous  to  say,  i 
to  De  me  mubu  r  4.1,; so     Professor  Jaccoud 

have  not  met  ^yitll  anyone  else  who  thiaks  so  ±-101 
certainly  did  not  think  so,  and,  in  my  opmion,  Wensleydale  .n 
yIiI^s  much  more  beautiful.    The  great  Peak  rs  s« 
<,,and.    After  ascending  8,000  feet  you  reach  the  lip  of  the  grea 
:    er  which  is  eight  miles  in  diameter.    Having  descended  about 
n^^sldfeet,  ;ou  arrive  at  an  almost  beach-lilce  ,  atea.  J^ie 
Canadas,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  cra^r     It      a  pum  e 
beach  on  which  thousands  of  years  ago  fiery  billows  rolled  xn  awM 
.randeur.    From  the  centre  of  the  Canadas  the  Peak  nse  o,200 
feet  and  a  total  height  of  12,200  feet.  '  The  day  I  ascended  to  the 
Cah'adas  with  Mr.  Gilbert  Kennedy,  of  Loridon,  it  was  qui  e 
cloudless,   and  the  snow-clad  peak  stood  out  m  all  its  Ion 
splendour  as  if  covered  with  a  cloth  of  diamonds.    As  we  ascend^ 
the  peak  we  looked  down  upon  the  silver  lining  of  the  clouds 
which  daily,  or  almost  daily,  form  in  the  valley  of  Orotava,  between 
three  and  five  thousand  feet  high.    This  brings  me  to  speak  of  the 
climate,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Madeira. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peak  is  both  the  glory  and 
the  bane  of  Orotava.    But  for  the  peak  being  a  source  of  attraction 
Orotava  would  not  have  received  any  special  attention.  The 
stratum  of  clouds  which  the  peak  causes  to  gather  in  the  valley  is 
the  bane  of  Orotava.    Notwithstanding  all  that  Mr.  Hart  has  to  say 
in  favour  of  this  "parasol"  of  clouds  2,000  feet  in  thickness,  it 
undoubtedly  makes  the  air  sultry  and  accounts  for  the  oppressiveness 
and  debilitating  influence  so  much  complained  of.     Mr.  Hart 
claims  for  the  "parasol"  that  it  protects  Orotava  "from  excessive 
heat  and  glare  during  the  day  and  sudden  fall  of  temperature 
through  radiation  from  the  soil  at  night."     As  to  the  "parasol 
stopping  radiation  at  night,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Hart's  own 
statement,  in  the  evening  the  clouds  are  blown  "over  land  and 
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contiguous  sea,  and  thinly  veil  the  sky,"  I  cannot  understand,  I 
have  seen  clear  nights  at  Orotava,  and  yet  little  fall  of  temperature- 
If  an  explanation  be  wanted  for  the  small  daily  range  of  temperature, 
you  must  consult  the  Guif  Stream — you  must  inquire  of  watery 
vapoiir.  I  expect,  gentlemen,  that  you  believe,  as  I  do,  in  sunshine, 
and  that  it  is  not  good  to  live  under  a  cloud  of  any  kind.  Mr, 
Hart  appears  to  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  when  quoting 
meteorological  figures.  Referring  to  the  daily  range  of  temperature, 
he  says : — "  The  extreme  range  during  the  six  winter  months, 
during  any  one  day,  does  not  exceed  5*4°;  whereas,  even  at 
Madeira  where  the  equable  temperature  throughout  the  day  is 
especially  noticeable,  the  diurnal  range  of  temperature  amounts  to 
about  12°." 

Dr.  Perez  state?  the  5"4°  was  arrived  at  "  in  a  house,"  For 
the  good  reputation  of  Orotava,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  was,  for  although 
it  would  be  worthless  information,  still  it  does  not  condemn  the  place 
as  Mr,  Hart's  statement  does,  as  very  much  damper  than  Madeira, 
Moreover,  the  mean  daily  range  of  Madeira  for  the  six  months, 
November  to  April,  is  not  12°  ,  but  9-65°,  The  mean  temperature 
of  Funchal  for  the  six  coldest  months  is  61-89°  of  Las  Palmas 
63-10°  and  of  Orotava  64-63°,  That  is  to  say,  Las  Palmas  is  a 
little  warmer  than  Madeira,  and  more  than  a  degree  and  a  half 
cooler  than  Orotava.  No  indication  in  these  figures  of  the  value 
of  the  Orotava  "parasol."  They  demonstrate  that  although 
Orotava  is  further  north  than  Las  Palmas,  and  has  a  north  aspect, 
it  has  a  higher  mean  temperature.  Mr.  Hart  is  also  unfortunate 
about  the  rainfall  of  Orotava.  He  says,  "Orotava  is  not  less 
remarkably  favoured  in  respect  to  the  singular  dryness  of  the  air, 
which  makes  it  peculiarly  valuable  for  a  large  class  of  invalids 
suffering  from  chest  and  throat  affections,  and  in  this  respect  it  has 
an  enormous  advantage  over  Madeira,  The  rainfall  at  Madeira  is 
estimated  at  29  inches  by  Dr.  Grabham  ;  that  of  Teneriffe  amounts 
on  an  average  to  14-7  inches,  so  that  Orotava  is  twice  as  dry."  I 
confess  to  considerable  astonishment  when  I  read  this  paragraph. 
The  records  taken  at  the  Government  Observatory  at  the  Governor's 
Palace  at  Funchal  during  19  years  show  that  the  annual  rainfall 
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varied  between  49-14  inches  and  12-93  inches;  the  mean  for  the 
19  years  being  26-025  inches.  Had  Mr.  Hart's  figures  been 
accurate,  the  inference  he  has  drawn  as  to  dryness  would  still  be 
quite  untenable. 

Madeira  owes  its  humidity  principally  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
not  to  the  amoimt  of  rain.  Even  if  the  moisture  of  two  climates 
depended  solely  on  the  rainfall  we  should,  before  deciding  which 
is  the  drier,  have  to  inquire  as  to  the  number  of  rainy  days,  and 
whether  the  rain  fell  in  heavy  showers  or  continued  gently  for 
hours,  for  when  a  large  quantity  of  rain  falls  quickly  much  of  it 
runs  off  into  the  streams,  and  so,  without  evaporating,  finds  its 
way  back  to  the  ocean.  But  when  it  rains  gently  nearly  all  of  it 
is  taken  up  by  the  soil  and  much  of  it  is  given  off  as  vapour.  And 
to  complete  a  fair  comparison  of  two  places  as  to  the  effect  of 
rainfall  on  humidity  of  the  air,  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  each,  the 
amount  of  sunshine,  and  the  intensity  of  solar  radiation,  as 
recorded  by  the  black-bulb  thermometer,  would  all  require  to  be 
ascertained,  and  the  qualities  of  the  winds  noted. 

I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  "  singular  dryness." 
But  if  Orotava  were  dry,  it  certainly  would  be  "  singular."  The 
mean  humidity  deduced  from  Dr.  Perez's  records  is  65-8  per  cent. 
This  cannot,  correctly  speaking,  be  called  a  dry  climate.  It  comes 
within  the  classification  "  moderately  dry  ;  "  that  is,  containing 
from  55  to  75  per  cent,  of  moisture.  Mr  Hart  says  the  climate  of 
Orotava  is  "  unequalled."  In  this  opinion  he  is  singularly  alone, 
for  the  only  other  person  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  agrees  with  him  is 
Mr.  Harris,  the  manager  of  the  Grand  Hotel !  Without  exception, 
everyone  who  came  during  the  winter  from  Orotava  to  Las  Palmas 
preferred  the  climate  of  the  latter.  Orotava  has  a  very  fine  climate, 
and  the  Grand  Hotel  and  Sanatorium  is  a  charming  villa, 
sumptuously  furnished,  but  to  land  everything  about  the  place  as 
Mr.  Hart  and  Dr.  Perez  have  done  can  only  lead  to  disappointment. 
There  are  few  walks  and  drives  at  Orotava,  and  the  beach,  like 
that  at  Madeira,  is  covered  with  rough,  black  shingle.  Invalids 
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going  to  Urotava  arc  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  having  to  drive 
from  Santa  Cruz,  a  distance  of  26  miles. 

Having  left  Orotava,  I  next  visited  Las  Palmas  in  the  island 
of  Grand  Canary,  and  at  once  saw  that  for  invalids  it  possessed 
great  advantages  over  Madeira  and  Orotava.  Las  Palmas,  so 
named  from  the  numerous  palm  tree?,  has  a  population  of  12,572, 
and  is  the  seat  of  local  government.  On  approaching  it  from  the 
sea  the  little  city  looks  very  picturesque,  and  its  white  houses  with 
flat  roofs  give  it  a  Moorish  appearance.  The  City  of  the  Palms 
has  a  noble  cathedral,  a  hospital,  a  college,  a  good  museum,  and 
several  handsome  buildings,  including  the  Governor's  palace,  the 
theatre,  and  the  municipal  buildings.  It  is  a  clean  town,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  good  water,  brought  from  the  mountains  in  a 
covered  aqueduct.  Its  excellent  little  market  is  well  supplied. 
The  two  pretty  little  public  gardens  are  appreciated  by  the  visitors, 
especially  on  the  occasions  when  the  military  band  plays. 

A  large  harbour  of  refuge  is  being  built  by  Messrs.  Swanston 
and  Co.,  of  London,  for  the  Sjaanish  Government  at  a  cost  of 
£.350,000.  One  of  the  piers,  the  Santa  Catalina,  is  a  very  fine  piece 
of  masonry ;  it  is  65  feet  wide,  and  when  finished  will  extend  half 
a  mile  into  the  sea.  Already  it  is  a  very  pleasant  promenade. 
At  Madeira  and  Orotava  the  shore  is,  as  I  have  said,  covered  with 
rough  black  shingle,  but  at  Las  Palmas  there  is  a  fine  sandy  beach 
four  miles  long,  on  which  the  visitors  and  others  delight  to  walk 
or  take  equestrian  exercise.  Bathing  is  freely  indulged  in  from 
the  beach.  There  are  four  first-class  roads  leading  from  the  city, 
two  of  them  extending  more  than  20  miles  into  the  country,  wliich 
is  very  beautiful  and  interesting.  Indeed,  as  Professor  Gcikie  says, 
"  Grand  Canary  is  much  more  interesting  than  TenorifFe." 

All  classes  of  the  people  are  particularly  well  behaved,  and  the 
upper  classes  have  all  the  courtesy  and  kindness  for  which  Spanish 
gentlefolk  are  conspicuous.  There  are  a  few  agreeable  English 
families  resident.  The  English  and  the  Spanish  hotels  afi'ord  good 
accommodation,  and  a  first  class  sanatorium  is  to  be  built.  Las 
Palmas  is  easily  reached  from  Liverpool  by  the  excellent  steamers 
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of  the  British  and  African  and  the  African  Companies,  one  of 
which  sails  every  Saturday. 

Las  Pahiias  (28°  7' X.  lat.,  15°  25' W.  long.)  is  131  miles 
from,  and  directly  opposite  to,  Cape  Juby,  but  the  nearest  point  of 
the  African  coast,  about  51  miles  south  of  Juby,  is  120  miles  off. 
Las  Palmas  faces  the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west,  immediately 
at  the  back  of  the  city,  the  land  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  250 
to  300  feet,  and  continues  for  about  two  miles  a  barren,  arid  plain. 
This  dry  land  aids  the  climate  beneficially  at  night  when  the 
land  breeze  sets  in,  by  pouring  its  dry,  warm  air  over  Las  Palmas, 
and  so  preventing  too  great  a  fall  of  temperature.  I  arrived  at  Las 
Palmas  in  October  last,  and  having  stayed  until  June,  I  am  able  to 
present  to  you  a  synopsis  of  complete  tables  of  observations  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  made  by  myself  at  the 
English  hotel  during  the  seven  intervening  months  : — 

SYNOPSIS     OF    MAXIMUM    AND    MINIMUM  TEMrERATURE 
READINGS   TAKEN    IN    THE  SHADE. 


1886. 

1887. 

Fahrenheit  Scale. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Mean  of  highest  tempera- 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

70-76 

67-90 

66-06 

65-96 

69-87 

71-03 

71-93 

Mean  of  lowest  temperature 

61-06 

56-83 

55-45 

55-14 

57-64 

59-93 

62-80 

Mean  daily  range  

9-70 

11-07 

10-61 

10-82 

12-23 

11-10 

8-13 

65-91 

62-36 

60-75 

60-55 

63-75 

65-48 

67-36 

Absolute  highest  tempera- 

75 

70 

69 

69 

74 

75 

79 

Absolute  lowest  tempera- 

56 

51 

51 

49 

51 

53 

58 

Extreme  range  of  tempera- 

ture in  24  hours  

16 

17 

17 

18 

18 

18 

14 
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Taking  the  six  coldest  months,  the  mean  of  the  liiglicst 
temperature  is  68-53^  the  mean  of  the  lowest  57-67°  the  mean 
daily  range  10-86°  and  the  mean  temperature  63-10° 

In  considering  a  climate,  it  is  of  no  use  to  ascertain  merely 
the  annual  mean  temperature.  The  important  points  are  the 
monthly  mean  temperatures  and  the  daily  range.  The  degree  of 
heat  must  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  lest  it  be  enervating  or 
depressing.  The  daily  range  must  be  neither  very  much  nor  very 
little,  for  the  one  indicates  great  dryness  and  so  great  a  difference 
of  temperature  as  to  constitute  a  danger,  as  in  Egypt ;  whilst  the 
other  indicates  a  moist  atmosphere,  and,  if  warm,  is  sultry  and 
oppressive,  like  Orotava. 

At  Las  Palmas  the  highest  temperature  of  the  warmest  day 
in  any  of  the  six  coldest  months  did  not  exceed  the  highest 
temperature  of  the  coldest  day  of  the  same  month  by  more  than  7° 
so  that,  so  far  as  the  thermometer  could  indicate,  day  after  day 
was  of  a  similar  agreeable  warmth.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Funchal  for  the  same  period  is  61-89°,  for  Las  Palmas  63-10°, 
and  for  Orotava  -64-63°  so  that  Las  Palmas,  according  to  the 
thermometer,  is  a  little  warmer  tJjan  Madeira,  but  it  feels  colder 
owing  to  the  refreshing  iSTorth-east  Trade  wind.  Orotava  is  nearly 
3°  warmer  than  Madeira,  and  1  J°  more  than^Las^ Palmas  ;  so  that 
so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned  the  two 'sSst-mentioned  places 
are  more  desirable.  The  daily  range  of  temperature  of  Las  Palmas 
(10-86°)  is  slightly  greater  than  Madeira  (9-6.5°). 

My  observations  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer  were 
not  regularly  taken,  so  I  am  only  able  to  say  that  the  percentage 
of  moisture  in  the  air  ranged  from  54  to  70  per  cent.,  indicating  a 
moderately  dry  climate.  Las  Palmas  is  favoured  with  a  large 
amoiuit  of  sunshine.  The  sun  glows  with  great  brilliancy,  and 
pours  down  its  life-giving  rays  through  a  sky  of  the  most  beautiful 
azure,  making  the  air  so  luminous  that  everything  looks  bright  and 
cheerful.  Indeed,  all  nature  seems  to  rejoice  in  the  sunny  glory  of 
Grand  Canary,  the  most  favoured  of  the  "Fortunate  Islands." 
The  clear,  pure,  moderately  dry  air  with  which  the  "gentle"  Trade- 
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wind  fans  Las  Palraas  is  very  refreshing  and  invigorating.  Tho 
annual  rainfall  amounts  to  14  inches,  little  more  than  half  that  of 
IMadeirn,  but  I  must  not  on  that  account  conclude,  as  Mr.  Hart  did 
of  Orotava,  that  Las  Palmas  is  therefore  twice  as  dry  as  Madeira. 

It  does  not  often  rain  at  Las  Palmas,  but  when  it  docs  it  is 
generally  in  heavy  showers  during  the  night.  Much  of  the  rain 
consequently  runs  off,  and  the  rest  is  quickly  taken  up  by  the  thirsty 
soil.  ]SIo  "parasol"  of  fleecy  clouds  here  to  cast  down  its  depressing 
influence  upon  the  invalid,  and  to  make  the  air  he  breathes  like 
that  of  a  hot-house — sultry,  oppressive,  and  enervating,  like 
Orotava;  but,  on  the  contrary,  brilliant  sunshine  greets  him  almost 
every  day,  inspiring  him  with  hope,  affording  him  innumerable 
pleasures,  and,  by  its  life-giving  influence,  Avooiug  him  back  to 
health. 

Then,  to  sum  up  the  climatic  advantages  of  Las  Palmas 
over  Madeira  and  Orotava,  they  are  ; — 

(1)  A  much  larger  amount  of  sunshine. 

(2)  As  regards  the  Atlantic,  a  drier  air. 

(3)  As  regards  the  winds,  a  drier  air. 

(4)  As  regards  rainfall,  a  drier  air,  because  of  greater  rapidity 

of  evaporation,  to  .say  nothing  as  to  quantity. 

(5)  A  much  more  invigorating  climate. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  salient  points  in  the  climate  of  Las 
Palmas.  Such  a  climate  possesses  obvious  advantages  in  the 
treatment  of  case^  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  especially 
cases  of  phthisis  of  pneumonic  origin.  Doubtless  invalids  afliicted 
with  chronic  bronchitis,  kidney  disease,  chronic  rheumatism,  or  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  would  also  find  Las  Palmas  a  very  suitable 
place  in  which  to  spend  the  winter.  As  the  heats  of  summer 
return  patients  need  not  rush  home  from  "  the  dry  and  sunny 
Canaries,"  (Dr.  Grabham),  but  may  retire  up  the  mountains  to  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  neighbourhood  of  the  Monte.  In  this  Las 
Palmas  possesses  a  great  advantage. 

The  important  conditions  to  bo  sought  for  in  a  climate  for 
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cases  of  phthisis  suitable  for  warm  climates  are  those  which  erxsure 
local  protection  to  the  diseased  organs  and  promote  constitutional 
repair.  Professor  Jaccoud,  of  Paris,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the 
curability  of  phthisis  says  "  What  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
both  as  regards  freedom  from  danger  and  the  lienefit  of  treatment 
is,  above  all,  meteorological  uniformity ;  if  combined  with  action 
that  is  tonic  rather  than  debilitating,  all  is  at  its  best,  and  the 
desirable  ideal  is  realised." 

This  desirable  combination  is,  I  believe,  more  fortunately 
blended  at  Las  Palmas  than  at  any  other  place.  Although  the  daily 
range  of  temperature  is  slightly  more  than  Madeira,  this  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  tonic  properties  of  the  air,  which  is  drier 
and  bracing,  and  illuminated  by  more  brilliant  sunshine.  Las 
Palmas  obviously  possesses  important  climatic  advantages  over  all 
of  the  famous  health  resorts  of  the  south  of  Europe  or  the  north  of 
Africa.  The  invalid  may  be  out  in  the  open  air  all  day  long,  and 
may  sleep,  as  I  did,  with  his  bedroom  window  wide  open.  Very 
rarely  will  he  have  occasion  to  remain  indoors  on  account  of  rain. 
During  the  seven  months  I  was  there  I  was  only  once  prevented 
going  out  by  rain, 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  in  consequence  of  the  brief 
time  allotted  to  each  paper,  I  regret  I  am  unable  to  present  to  you 
clinical  records  of  the  cases  observed  by  me  at  Las  Palmas.  Person- 
ally, I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  thankful  that  I  sought  the 
restorative  influences  of  tliis  splendid  climate.  I  went  branded  with 
the  ominous  words  "  no  hope,"  and  have  returned,  as  you  see,  a 
new  man  with  my  health  immensely  improved.  On  the  good 
opinion  I  formed  of  the  climate  of  Las  Palmas  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
stake  my  life,  and  will  do  so  again  if  necessary.  And  why  should  I 
hesitate,  when  after  the  most  rigid  inquiry  and  careful  consideration  I 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Las  Palmas  has  the  finest  climate  in 
the  world  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge?  Imperfect  though  my 
remarks  be,  I  hope  they  may  suffice  to  direct  your  attention  to 
Grand  Canary,  the  centre  of  a  group  of  islands  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  Elysian  Fields  and  the  Foitumite  Islands;  so  called 
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because  the  climate  was  so  delightful  and  salubrious,  while  the 
fertile  soil  brought  forth  the  golden  apples  and  the  other  fruits 
of  the  earth  in  unrivalled  abundance.  The  climate  of  Grand  Canary- 
is  as  delightful  and  salubrious  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
ancients,  and  doubtless  ere  long  it  will  again  be  regarded  as  the 
Elysian  Fields,  as  the  most  fortunate  of  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
and,  unrivalled  as  a  health  resort,  will  rejoice  in  being  known  as 
the  Queen  of  the  Canaries  and  the  Pearl  of  the  Atlantic. 


APPENDIX. 

MONTHLY   TABLE    OF   THE    MAXIMUM    AND  MINIMUM  TEMPERATURES, 
AND    DAILY    RANGE    TAKEN    IN    THE  SHADE. 


NOYE  M  BER,  1886. 


1  Date 

Min. 

Max. 

Range. 

Date. 

Mill. 

Max. 

Range. 

1 

72 

4 

993 

1134 

141 

62 

72 

10 

17 

58 

68 

10 

o 

()5 

72 

7 

18 

61 

70 

9 

4 

66 

72 

6 

19 

58 

70 

12 

0 

61 

73 

12 

20 

57 

71 

14 

D 

63 

72 

9 

21 

59 

72 

13 

7 

61 

75 

14 

22 

66 

72 

6 

o 

o 

64 

68 

4 

23 

57 

70 

13 

n 

y 

68 

69 

1 

24 

57 

70 

13 

10 

62 

70 

8 

25 

63 

70 

7 

11 

57 

68 

11 

26 

62 

68 

6 

12 

59 

75 

16 

27 

57 

72 

15 

13 

56 

69 

13 

28 

62 

73 

11 

C2.C\ 

dU 

bo 

c 
O 

on 

29 

60 

72 

12 

15 

60 

69 

9 

30 

62 

71 

9 

18 

61 

70 

9 

993 

1134 

141 

1832 

2123 

291 

Me.m  of  highest  temperature.. 

...70-7(i 

Absolute  liiglicst  temperature  .. 

...  75 

Mean  of  lowest 

..  (ii-oe 

Absolute  lowest ... 

...  50 

Mean  daily  range  .. 

..   'J .  70 

Extreme  range  ... 

...  Hi 

Mean  temperature  .. 

..  Ou  •  ill 
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MONTHLY   TABLE    OF    THE    MAXIMUM    AND   MINIMUM  TEMPERATURES, 
AND    DAILY    RANGE    TAKEN     IN    THE  SHADE. 


DECEMBER,  1886. 


Date. 

Mill. 

Max. 

 — 

Range. 

Date. 

Mill. 

Max. 

Range. 

1 

62 

69 

7 

928 

1081 

153 

2 

58 

66 

8 

17 

53 

66 

13 

3 

59 

66 

7 

18 

59 

66 

7 

4 

61 

67 

6 

19 

58 

69 

11 

5 

59 

66 

7 

20 

55 

69 

14 

6 

60 

67 

7 

21 

55 

68 

13 

7 

58 

67 

9 

22 

60 

67 

7 

8 

57 

67 

10 

23 

60 

70 

10 

9 

57 

68 

11 

24 

58 

70 

12 

10 

57 

68 

11 

25 

58 

69 

11 

11 

60 

68 

8 

26 

53 

68 

15 

12 

55 

68 

13 

27 

55 

69 

14 

13 

55 

67 

12 

28 

52 

69 

17 

1  A 

14: 

0  1 

bl 

1  A 

54 

70 

lb 

15 

57 

70 

13 

30 

53 

67 

14 

16 

56 

70 

14 

31 

51 

67 

16  1 

928 

1081 

153 

1762 

2105 

343 

Mean  of  highest  temperature 

...  07 -no 

Alisolute  highest  tomperatnro  .. 

...70 

Mean  of  lowest... 

....W83 

Alwolute  lowest  ... 

...51 

Mean  daily  range 

...U-07 

Extreme  range 

...17 

Mean  temperature 

...02-.30 
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MONTHLY   TABLE   OF  THE   MAXIMUM    AND  MINIMUM  TEMPERATURES, 
AND     DAILY    RANGE    TAKEN    IN    THE  SHADE. 


JANUARY,  1887. 


Date. 

Mill. 

Max. 


Range. 

Date. 

Mill. 

Max. 

Range. 

-  - 
1 

57 

66 



9 

— 

889 

1045 

156 

2 

59 

66 

7 

17 

60 

65 

5 

3 

52 

63 

11 

18 

60 

67 

7 

4 

53 

67 

14 

19 

53 

67 

14 

5 

58 

66 

8 

20 

58 

67 

9 

6 

54 

65 

11 

21 

53 

67 

14 

7 

57 

65 

8 

22 

55 

69 

14 

8 

56 

65 

9 

23 

51 

68 

17 

9 

57 

66 

9 

24 

55 

66 

11 

10 

58 

66 

8 

25 

58 

65 

7 

11 

57 

65 

8 

26 

55 

67 

12 

uu 

14 

27 

53 

69 

16 

13 

52 

65 

13 

28 

63 

67 

4 

14 

54 

65 

11 

29 

51 

67 

16 

15 

56 

65 

9 

30 

53 

07 

14 

16 

57 

64 

7 

31 

52 

65 

889 

1045 

156 

1719 

2048 

329 

Mean  of  highest  temperature 

...  uo-0() 

Absolute  liighest  temperature 

 0!) 

Mean  of  lowest 

..  55-45 

Absolute  lowest  ... 

...  51 

Meau  daily  range  ... 

..  10-61 

Extreme  range  ... 

...  17 

Mean  temperature... 

.  eo-76 
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MONTHLY   TABLE   OF   THE    MAXIMUM    AND  MINIMUM  TEMPERATURES, 
AND    DAILY    RANGE    TAKEN    IN    THE  SHADE. 


FEBRUARY,  1887. 


Date. 

Min. 

Max. 

Range 

Date 

Min. 

Max. 

Eange. 

-1 
i 

KO 
OA 

AA 

DO 

1 A 
itt 

QOO 

1054 

154 

A7 

1  ^ 
±0 

oo 

63 

ft 

Q 

o 

DV 

Aft 
DO 

Q 

1  7 

50 

0\J 

63 

13 

1  A 

Ov 

AQ 

Dy 

T  ft 
xo 

49 

63 

14 

K 

o 

DO 

A7 
D  1 

A 
'± 

1  Q 

59 

64 

12 

(i 
D 

OX 

AQ 

Dy 

Q 
O 

9,0 

54 

64 

10 

7 
( 

00 

AzL 
D^ 

q 

91 

OO 

64 

Q 

I 

Q 
O 

00 

A7 

1  1 

-Li 

99 

oo 

65 

7 

f 

0 

OJj 

O'i 

1  9 

9^ 

54 
o^ 

67 

1  3 

1  n 

00 

O'i 

Q 

94 

51 

69 

18 

11 

57 

67 

10 

25 

54 

69 

15 

12 

61 

67 

6 

26 

51 

68 

17 

13 

54 

65 

9 

27 

58 

68 

10 

14 

54 

64 

10 

28 

58 

69 

11 

15 

55 

63 

ft 

900 

1054 

154 

1544 

1847 

303 

Mean  of  liigliest  temperature 

...  6&'06 

Absolute  highest  temperature 

 on 

Mean  of  lowest 

...  rin-u 

Absolute  lowest  ... 

...  49 

Mean  daily  range 

...  10-82 

Extreme  range 

...  18 

Mean  temperature 

...    00 -M 
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MONTHLY    TABLE    OF    THE    MAXIMUM    AND   MINIMUM  TEMPERATURES, 
AND    DAILY    RANGE    TAKEN    IN    THE  SHADE. 


MARCH,  1887. 


Date. 

Min. 

Max. 

Range. 

Date. 

Min. 

Max. 

Range. 

1 

54 

71 

17 

— 

886 

1115 

229 

2 

53 

71 

18 

17 

59 

70 

11 

3 

56 

71 

15 

18 

59 

67 

8 

4 

56 

68 

12 

19 

57 

69 

12 

5 

58 

69 

11 

20 

60 

69 

9 

6 

56 

68 

12 

21 

59 

70 

11 

7 

59 

67 

8 

22 

61 

68 

7 

8 

53 

69 

16 

23 

62 

71 

9 

9 

51 

68 

17 

24 

61 

69 

8 

10 

53 

71 

18 

25 

61 

73 

12 

11 

54 

71 

17 

26 

61 

74 

13 

12 

56 

69 

13 

27 

57 

69 

12 

13 

53 

71 

18 

28 

61 

72 

11 

14 

56 

70 

14 

29 

63 

70 

7 

15 

61 

70 

9 

30 

61 

70 

9 

16 

57 

71 

14 

31 

59 

70 

11 

886 

1115 

229 

1787 

2166 

379 

Mean  of  liighest  temiierature  . 

..  G9-S7 

Absolute  highest  temperature  ... 

...  74 

Mean  of  lowest 

..  57-64 

Absolute  lowest... 

...  51 

Mean  daily  range  ... 

..  12-23 

Extreme  range  ... 

...  IS 

Mean  temperature  ... 

..  03-75 
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MONTHLY   TABLE   OF   THE    MAXIMUM    AND  MINIMUM  TEMPERATURES, 
AND    DAILY    RANGE    TAKEN    IN    THE  SHADE. 


APRIL,  1887. 


Date. 

Miu. 

Max. 

Range. 

Date. 

Mill. 

Max. 

Range. 

1 

53 

71 

18 

938 

1132 

194 

2 

57 

74 

17 

17 

61 

69 

8 

3 

58 

71 

13 

18 

60 

69 

9 

4 

60 

71 

11 

19 

61 

68 

7 

5 

60 

72 

12 

20 

61 

69 

8 

6 

60 

69 

9 

21 

61 

70 

9 

7 

59 

70 

11 

22 

59 

71 

12 

8 

56 

74 

18 

23 

60 

74 

-1  A 

14 

9 

59 

72 

13 

24 

64 

71 

7 

10 

58 

68 

10 

25 

62 

73 

11 

11 

58 

68 

10 

26 

62 

73 

11 

12 

56 

71 

15 

27 

63 

75 

12 

13 

61 

71 

10 

28 

63 

71 

8 

"1  A 

14 

bO 

70 

"1  A 

10 

on 

52 

72 

"1  r\ 

10 

15 

61 

70 

9 

30 

61 

74 

13 

16 

62 

70 

8 

938 

1132 

194 

1798 

2131 

333 

Mean  of  Iiigliest  temperature.. 

 71-03 

Absolute  highest  temperature  . 

 75 

Mean  of  lowest... 

...59-03 

Absolute  lowest  .. 

 53 

Mean  daily  range 

...11-10 

Extreme 

range 

 18 

Mean  temperature 

...65-48 

99 


MONTHLY  TABLE 
AND 


OF  THE  MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  TEMPERATURES 
DAILY    RANGE    TAKEN    IN    THE  SHADE. 


MAY,  1887, 


Mean  of  highest  tciuperatm-c 

Mean  of  lowest  

Mean  daily  range   

Mean  tomporaturu  


71 -93 
02 -SO 
8-13 
U7"3lj 


Date. 

Mill. 

TVTn  V 

liaiigo. 

Date. 

1  

I  Min. 

( 

( 

1 

Max. 

- 

Range 

j 

1 

62 

69 

7 

996 

1  A  A 

2 

60 

69 

9 

17 

63 

70 

i 

3 

59 

1  72 

13 

18 

63 

7 

4 

58 

72 

14 

19 

62 

71 

1  Q 

5 

62 

71 

9 

20 

64 

(  o 

n 

1  y 

6 

62 

71 

9 

21 

63 

71 

Q 
O 

7 

62 

72 

10 

22 

62 

6Q 

7 

8 

64 

72 

8 

23 

62 

71 

1  J- 

0 

1  9 

64 

71 

7  1 

24 

64 

72 

o 
o 

10 

63 

73 

10 

25 

63 

71 

D 
O 

11 

63 

71 

8 

26 

63 

71 

o 

12 

63 

73 

10 

27 

63 

72 

9 

13 

64 

71 

7 

28 

62 

76 

14 

14 

62 

72 

10 

29 

64 

76 

12 

15 

64 

71 

7 

30 

66 

78 

12 

16 

64 

70 

6  j 

31 

67 

79 

12 

996 

1140 

144 

1947 

2230 

283 

Absolute  highest  temperature   Ts 

Absolute  lowest   js 

Extreme  range   \\ 


